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Maybe  my  journey  has  been  more  important  than  the  destination,  but  1 still  want  my  passport  stamped 

By  Rebecca  Caldwell 


A MONTH  AGO  MY  PARENTS  TOLD  ME 
that  they  had  booked  the  afternoon  off  in 
order  to  attend  my  convocation  in  June. 

With  deadlines  and  exams  looming  ahead  of  me,  I 
didn’t  even  know  I was  planning  on  going. 

I had  forgotten  that  three  things  in  life  are  certain: 
death,  taxes  and  your  parents’  desire  to  see  you 
engage  in  some  public  ritual  while  wearing  an  un- 
flattering costume.  Even  though  it’s  my  graduation, 
the  event  seems  less  about  my  struggle  through 
university  and  more  about  Mom  and  Dad. 

It’s  been  a unique  journey.  I actually  started  my 
postsecondary  education  at  the  University  ofWestem 
Ontario.  I transferred  to  U of  T as  a part-time 
student  and  worked  my  way  through  school.  Now, 
after  five  years  of  juggling  the  ponderous  demands 
of  academia  with  the  intense  demands  of  the  real 
world,  I have  completed  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  in  English  literature.  All  that  remains  is  the 
final  transition:  receiving  official  recognition  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  telling  me,  and  my  parents,  that 
I have  run  the  gauntlet  and  survived. 

Quite  frankly  the  thought  of  the  convocation 
ceremony  makes  me  feel  a little  uneasy.  I have  this 
nervous  apprehension  in  my  stomach,  an  underlying 
fear  that  there  is  some  final,  secret  test  administered 
by  these  mysterious,  black-robed  scholars,  only  I 
have  no  idea  how  to  study  for  it.  I worry  that  when 
the  time  comes  to  walk  across  the  stage,  one  of  my 
fellow  students  will  ask  me  if  I remembered  to 
practise  the  secret  handshake.  Part  of  me  has  been 
waiting  for  this  day  for  years;  the  other  part  wishes 
I could  be  lying  on  a beach  in  the  Caribbean. 

Everyone  tells  me  that  I must  go  to  my  convocation.  And  yet 
when  I ask  people  what  their  ceremony  was  like,  many  confess 
that  they’d  missed  it.  Some  were  out  of  the  country  gallivant- 
ing through  Europe.  A few  didn’t  care  to  remember  their  good 
jjlcLcoEege  days.  Attitudes  towards  university  have  changed  since 
the  years  when  students  broke  out  into  four-part  harmony 
about  the  Alma  Mater:  today’s  graduands  have  many  loyalties, 
the  university  being  but  one  of  them.  Of  those  who  did  attend, 
most  remember  their  ceremony  was  one  long  endurance  test, 
the  greatest  challenge  being  withstanding  the  climate  of 
Convocation  Hall,  where  the  thermostat  was  apparently  per- 
manently set  on  “Tropical.”  But  in  spite  of  aU  this,  each  year  the 
vast  majority  of  U of  T’s  10,000  graduands,  and  their  parents 
and  their  friends,  will  flock  to  witness  the  final  steps  of  their  long 
journey  to  a degree. 

So  what’s  the  big  deal?  Why  do  people  go  crazy  over 
graduation?  It’s  not  as  if  we  really  expect  to  gain  insight  from 
the  honorary  degree  recipients’  speeches.  While  their  life  sto- 
ries are  often  inspiring,  these  young  audiences  tend  to  have 
greater  respect  for  those  who  display  flashes  of  genuine  wit  (and 
its  concomitant,  brevity).  Nor  do  we  expect  the  act  of  being 
“hooded”  will  somehow  mystically  transmit  the  secrets  of  the 
cosmos  into  our  brains.  We  wouldn’t  have  bothered  with  all 
those  essays  otherwise.  And  yet  there  is  something  about  the 
convocation  ceremony  that  provokes  mild-mannered  students 
to  get  up  at  dawn  to  wait  in  line  for  the  mere  possibility  of  extra 
tickets,  like  devotees  at  a Stones  concert.  There  haven’t  been 
any  enterprising  convocation  profiteers  yet,  scalping  seats  to 
the  highest  bidder,  but  some  of  the  truly  desperate  have  taken 
to  counterfeiting  tickets,  according  to  organizers. 


Of  course  there  are  also  legitimate  graduation  businesses.  Since 
January  the  student  population  has  been  inundated  with 
advertisements  for  the  commercial  tie-ins  to  graduation:  offi- 
cial photos,  U ofT  issue  frames  and  commemorative  pens,  but 
the  frenzy  doesn’t  reach  a fever  pitch  until  June  when, 
mesmerized  by  your  reflection  in  a sparkling  eight  karat  bril- 
liant cut,  you  find  yourself  wondering  if  these  really  big  rings 
wouldn’t  look  so  bad  on  your  hand  after  all. 

Other  money  does  change  hands  at  graduation,  and  I’m  not 
talking  about  those  envelopes  from  your  parents.  The 
Students’  Administrative  Council  charges  $15  for  a half- 
day’s use  of  the  hood  and  gown  you’re  wearing.  But  I am 
actually  touched  to  discover  that  the  convocation  ceremony 
is  perhaps  the  last  service  to  students  at  U of  T that  does  not 
run  on  a cost-recovery  basis.  The  estimated  budget  of  $51,000 
gets  you  just  over  10,000  diplomas,  programs,  rental  of  Con 
Hall,  wages  for  temporary  staff,  including  police,  and  cleaning 
costs.  (Add  to  that  the  considerable  lost  wages  of  the  hon- 
orary degree  recipients,  professors  and  administrators  sitting 
on  a stage  for  two  weeks  as  well  as  those  of  the  audience  and 
the  students.) 

The  ceremony  does  have  its  ridiculous  side.  You  spend  the 
time  with  a few  hundred  people,  most  of  whom  you  have 
never  seen  before  in  your  life,  who  you  are  expected  to  have  some 
sort  of  meaningful  bond  with,  just  because  you  managed  to 
graduate  in  the  same  year.  Four  years  of  study  are  rewarded  with 
your  first  chance  (assuming  you  weren’t  a student  leader  or 
journalist)  to  meet  the  president  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
university,  albeit  for  only  15  seconds. 

Face  it,  though:  your  convocation  ceremony  was  bound  to 


be  a little  anti-climactic.  We  have  all  celebrated  reach- 
ing this  destination  in  our  own  way  before  this,  with 
the  people  who  made  the  trip  truly  memorable:  your 
buddies  in  your  chemistry  lab  who  helped  you  clean  up 
after  your  demonstration  of  sterile  technique  shot  out 
of  the  classroom  and  into  the  hallway;  your  friends 
in  history  class  who  were  always  ready  for  your  as- 
trological theories  about  the  French  Revolution;  or  the 
friends  you  made  while  planting  trees  at  Hart  House 
Farm.  As  much  as  anything,  university  is  a journey, 
marked  by  brief  intersections  with  others  of  like 
mind:  in  a way,  we  have  graduated  a little  each 
day,  we  just  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time. 

A friend  of  mine  worries  that  the  convocation 
ceremony  “is  a self-congratulatory  embrace  of  elitism.” 
Even  the  word  graduation  bothers  him:  he  feels  that 
it  draws  a distinction  between  the  graduated  and 
non-graduated,  a kind  of  intellectual  snobbery.  I can’t 
really  agree.  After  hundreds  of  mid-terms,  essays, 
footnotes,  all-nighters,  scantron  sheets  and  library 
fines,  I can  say  emphatically  that  meritocracy  is  not  a 
dirty  word.  We  should  suspend  the  cynicism  that 
comes  with  our  age  and  acknowledge  just  how  fantastic 
an  achievement  it  has  been  to  graduate.  Only  a third 
of  Ontario  high  school  students  are  granted  ad- 
mission to  a university  each  year,  of  which  90  per  cent 
complete  their  degrees  within  one  year  of  the  ex- 
pected date.  I think  we  can  feel  justifiably  proud  to 
have  accomplished  our  studies  at  all.  Ivory  tower 
snobbery?  Perhaps.  But  does  this  degree  give  us  our 
abilities  or  did  our  abilities  give  us  this  degree? 
While  our  chances  to  work,  to  prosper,  to  make  a dif- 
ference may  have  improved  by  coming  here,  it  is  not 
the  parchment  alone  that  will  act  as  miracle  remedy  for  a de- 
pressed job  market,  or  the  uncertainty  shared  by  all  young 
adults.  Our  diploma  is  only  a merit  mark.  If  studying  at  a 
university  will  have  had  any  lasting  value  in  our  lives,  it  will  come 
from  its  other,  less  tangible  rewards. 

As  odd  as  convocation  may  be,  I find  it  incredibly  compelling. 
I am  going  to  attend,  not  because  my  parents  would  be  heart- 
broken if  I didn’t,  but  because  I want  to  take  that  final  step  in  the 
journey  I’ve  just  finished.  While  it  may  be  the  trip  that’s  important, 
it’s  still  nice  to  get  your  passport  stamped  at  the  border. 

I’ve  been  assured  by  the  people  looking  after  graduation 
that  the  new  air-conditioning  system  installed  in  Convocation 
Hall  will  relieve  the  temperature  problems  and  that  ceremo- 
ny has  not  lasted  more  than  two  hours  in  recent  memory. 
Two  hours?  Is  that  all?  Compared  with  the  thousands  of  lec- 
ture hours  I was  supposed  to  have  spent  in  class,  two  hours 
doesn’t  really  sound  long  enough  to  acknowledge  the  monu- 
mental achievement  of  the  Class  of ’98.  Had  today’s  students 
been  in  charge,  rest  assured  there  would  have  been  parades,  fire- 
works, solar  eclipses ...  or  at  least  some  snacks.  But  after  years 
of  being  dictated  to  by  course  outlines  and  controlled  by 
college  calendars,  we’ve  can  honestly  say  earned  the  right  to 
be  here.  Let’s  stay  awhile  together,  celebrate  in  the  traditional 
way,  and  then  move  on. 

A former  editor  ofUofTs  independent  community  paper,  the 
newspaper,  Rebecca  Caldwell  has  also  been  active  :::  the  student 
leadership  of  Hart  House  and  has  worked  as  a researcher  for  several 
books  and  documentaries.  She  plans  to  return  in  the  fall  to  pursue 
a graduate  degree. 


Photography  by  Rob  Allen 
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A Chilling  Tale 

Convocation  Hall  celebrations  will  be  cooler  than  usual  this  year,  thanks  to  two  ofU  ofT’s  generous  donors 

By  Farheen  Hasan 


T 


n^his  year’s  convocation  ceremonies  are 

expected  to  be  really  cool.  Literally,  thanks  to  a 
gift  from  Joey  Tanenbaum  and  his  wife  Toby. 


The  Tanenbaums’  gift  of  $850,000  has  enabled  an  air- 
conditioning  system  to  be  installed  in  Convocation  Hall 
this  year.  Graduates,  their  families  and  friends  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  this  year’s  convocation  ceremonies  in 
comparative  comfort. 

Previous  convocation  ceremonies  were  noted  for  the  sea 
of  students  often  fanning  themselves  with  their  programs; 
temperatures  inside  during  the  afternoon  ceremonies  have 
reached  38°C.  For  years  President  Robert  Prichard  began 
his  introductory  remarks  with  a joking  apology  about  the 
hot  weather’s  effect  on  the  proceedings. 

“During  spring  convocation  the  haU  is  packed  to  the 
rafters  and  the  heat  builds  up  to  a point  that  is  very 
uncomfortable,”  says  Janet  Bessey,  Convocation  Hall’s 
manager,  who  has  been  assisting  with  convocation 
ceremonies  since  1988.  “A  graduate  or  a parent  has  fainted 
on  several  occasions.  This  year  we’re  going  to  be  far  more 
comfortable.” 

The  1,700-seat  hall,  an  architectural  landmark  of  the 
university,  was  opened  in  1907  after  three  years  of  con- 
struction. It  was  built  with  a $52,000  gift  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  that  was 
matched  by  the  province,  with  the  purpose  of  filling  “the 
need  for  dignity  at  convocations  so  that  the  degree  is 
properly  honoured.”  An  estimated  3,000  students  also 
attend  lectures  in  the  building  each  week  during  the 
academic  year.  The  hall  is  also  the  venue  for  numerous 
cultural  events  year-round. 

Wendy  CecU-Cockwell,  the  incoming  chair  of  Governing 
Council,  says  the  Tanenbaum  gift  will  help  make  convocation 
a more  memorable  experience  for  students  and  their  families. 

“Graduation  is  a milestone,  an  acknowledgment  that  you 
have  met  the  test.  This  is  the  acknowledgment  that  you  have 
achieved  what  you  set  out  to  do.  It’s  a long  ceremony,  but  an 
important  one,  one  that  will  be  greatly  enhanced  now  that  we 


have  air-conditioning.  We  try  to  make  every  recipient  feel  as 
if  this  is  their  own  special  moment  and  make  it  a ceremony 
that  they  will  remember.  We  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  Joey  and  Toby  Tanenbaum  for  making  this  moment  more 
comfortable  for  family  and  friends.  It  was  generous  and 
thoughtful  of  them  to  do  this  along  with  their  many  other 
gifts  to  the  university,”  she  says. 


Joey  Tanenbaum,  a 1955  civil  engineering  graduate, 
is  recognized  as  one  of  Toronto’s  leading  patrons  of  the 
arts  and  education  and  is  a long-time  benefactor  of 
the  university.  In  1994  he  and  John  Bahen  endowed 
two  research  chairs  in  civil  engineering. 

“This  year’s  convocation  will  be  all  the  more  meaning- 
ful because  Joey  Tanenbaum  will  be  the  first  recipient  of  a 
honorary  degree  in  this  year’s  series,”  says  CecU-Cockwell. 

The  gift  came  after  the  university  found  the  90-year- 
old  building  contained  a magnificent  surprise:  its  archi- 
tects had  not  only  realized  the  building  would  have  an 
overheating  problem  in  summer  but  had  planned  to 
overcome  it. 

Until  two  years  ago  many  of  the  building’s  renowned 
architectural  features  had  been  thought  to  impede  the 
cost-efficient  installation  of  air-conditioning.  But  after 
careful  further  analysis  of  the  blueprints  and  mechanical 
drawings,  it  became  clear  that  the  elegant  columns  along 
the  balcony  inside  were  actually  designed  as  conduits  for 
fresh  air.  These  conduits  could  be  unblocked  and 
readapted  to  become  a built-in  system  of  ducts  support- 
ing the  movement  of  air  throughout  Convocation  Hall. 
The  new  system  will  see  chilled  water  from  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  piped  under  King’s  College  Road  to 
new  basement  units  that  will  cool  air  and  then  distribute 
it  through  the  original  duct  system. 

The  renovation  captivated  Tanenbaum,  who  had  already 
approached  the  university  about  helping  to  fund  the  air- 
conditioning  of  the  hall.  In  announcing  the  gift  last  year 
President  Prichard  said  the  Tanenbaums’  choice  of  project, 
with  its  links  to  both  past  and  future,  exemplified  the  best 
tradition  of  university  philanthropy.  “Convocation  HaU  has 
come  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  university,  the  one  building 
to  which  all  alumni  can  relate,”  he  said.  “This  wonderful  gift  by 
two  great  friends  of  the  University  of  Toronto  will  ensure 
the  future  comfort  of  students,  graduands,  their  families  and 
friends,  as  this  point  of  our  coUective  heritage  continues  to 
make  a unique  contribution  to  our  great  campus.” 


BOWING  Their  GRADitude 

This  years  graduates  are  keeping  the  giving  tradition  alive 


By  Harold  Heft 


The  1998  GRADitude  team 


UOF  T’s  graduating  Class  of  ’98 
has  not  quite  made  the  transition  to 
alumni  life  yet  but  students  have 
already  shown  their  gratitude  and  have 
proven  their  long-term  commitment  to  the 
future  of  their  university. 

GRADitude,  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
annual  student  fundraising  campaign,  has 
announced  a record  50  per  cent  participation 
among  this  year’s  graduating  students. 
According  to  GRADitude  development  offi- 
cer Jill  Cannon,  this  participation  rate  is  not 
only  the  highest  in  the  program’s  14-year  his- 
tory, it  also  marks  a 16  per  cent  improvement 
over  last  year’s  campaign. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  this  year’s 
campaign  was  the  decision  to  be  more  flexi- 
ble about  the  dollar  amount  of  requested 
gifts.  “Chairs  at  individual  constituencies 
were  able  set  the  levels  at  amounts  they 
thought  their  graduating  classmates  could 
afford,”  says  Cannon.  “Although  we  knew 
this  strategy  might  lower  the  total  amount 
raised,  our  goal  was  to  get  more  people 
involved.” 

So  far  this  year  the  campaign  has  generat- 
ed approximately  $214,000  in  pledges,  com- 
pared with  a total  of  $230,000  raised  last  year. 

Gifts  are  regularly  used  to  purchase  com- 
puter equipment  and  to  help  set  up  student 
bursaries,  though  each  graduating  class  picks 
their  own  project.  This  year  St.  Michael’s 
College  students  are  using  their  graduating 


class  gift  to  refurbish  the  furni- 
ture in  their  library  reading 
room.  New  College  students  are 
improving  the  landscaping 
around  their  quad  and  adding  a 
gazebo. 

GRADitude  began  in  1984 
when  students  in  the  engineering 
faculty  ran  U ofT’s  first  graduat- 
ing gift  campaign.  That  year 
engineering  students  raised 
$10,000  and  began  a lasting  tra- 
dition of  contributing  to  their 
equipment  fund.  Over  the  next 
five  years  the  concept  gathered 
momentum  and  by  1989,  21  col- 
leges and  faculties  were  partici- 
pating in  the  campaign,  achiev- 
ing a 25  per  cent  participation 
level  and  raising  $236,399. 

The  most  successful  year  to 
date  in  terms  of  dollars  earned  was  1991,  with 
almost  half  a million  dollars  in  pledges  gener- 
ated among  27  constituencies.  Over  the  next 
three  years  the  campaign  consistently  raised 
over  $400,000  per  year. 

In  1997  the  Ontario  Student  Opportunity 
Trust  Fund  matching  program  was  created  to 
encourage  donations  to  student  aid.  In 
response  to  this  offer,  14  constituencies  decid- 
ed to  raise  funds  specifically  for  Class  of  ’97 
student  scholarships,  which  will  continue  to 
be  awarded  to  students  with  financial  need. 


Over  the  last  14  years  GRADitude  has 
generated  pledges  of  over  $4  million  from 
graduating  students.  These  gifts  have  enabled 
students  to  make  lasting  contributions  to 
U of  T.  Through  their  involvement  in  the 
campaign,  students  have  also  begun  to  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  in  helping  to  ensure 
the  quality  of  education  at  their  university  on 
an  ongoing  basis. 

This  year’s  closing  reception  was  held  at 
Hart  House  April  8 in  conjunction  with 
the  U of  T student  leaders  reception. 


Annual  Fund  chair  Norman 
Jewison  presented  six  GRADitude 
awards.  The  Faculty  of  Law  won  the 
award  for  most  dollars  raised  at 
$66,000. 

The  award  for  outstanding 
GRADitude  chairs  went  to  Susan 
Chamberlain  and  Jordan  Lewis  in  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  who  orga- 
nized a car  rally  and  bowlathon  in 
addition  to  selling  T-shirts  featuring 
the  slogan.  Social  Work:  We’re  in  it 
for  the  money. 

Pharmacy  won  the  award  for  best 
medium-sized  campaign,  raising 
$16,000  and  achieving  a 98  per  cent 
participation  rate. 

According  to  Jon  Dellandrea,  vice- 
president  and  chief  development 
officer,  this  year’s  50  per  cent  partic- 
ipation rate  is  a positive  sign  that 
graduating  students  will  remain  involved  in 
university  life  as  alumni.  “GRADitude 
enables  students  to  start  recognizing  them- 
selves as  the  university’s  future  leaders  at  a 
transitional  time  in  their  lives,”  says 
Dellandrea.  “This  is  the  time  when  the 
tradition  of  active  involvement  must  begin.” 
Encouraged  by  this  year’s  success,  organiz- 
ers of  next  year’s  campaign  are  projecting  a 55 
per  cent  participation  rate  among  graduating 
students  and  are  hoping  to  raise  at  least 
$225,000  for  the  university. 
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ELECTION  OF  HONOURS 

U ofT’s  honorary  degree  committee  tries  to  find  individuals  who  have  made  a difference 

By  Eric  Geringas 


A DISTINGUISHED  MOVIE  STAR,  A 
wealthy  philanthropist  and  a scientist 
who  pioneered  materials  that  bond 
with  human  tissue.  If  that  sounds  to  you  like 
the  residents  of  Gilligan’s  Island,  you’ve  been 
at  university  too  long.  And  it  certainly  sug- 
gests you’re  not  on  the  committee  that  selects 
recipients  of  honorary  degrees. 

There  are  16  people  receiving  honorary  doc- 
torates in  Convocation  Hall  this  spring.  They 
include  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  novelist  Carol 
Shields,  actor  Donald  Sutherland  and  bioma- 
terials expert  Dennis  Smith.  These  honorary 
graduands  are  responsible  for  delivering  the 
convocation  address  — something  to  inspire 
the  graduating  class  to  new  heights  of  achieve- 
ment — before  they  bow  in  front  of  Chancellor 
Henry  Jackman  to  receive  their  degree. 

“The  honorary  graduand  is  symbolic  of 
what  you  can  accomplish  in  your  life,”  says 
Wendy  CecU-Cockwell,  incoming  chair  of 
Governing  Council.  “Convocation  is  a turn- 
ing point,  a major  event  for  students  and  their 
families.  The  idea  is  to  leave  them  with  the 
memory  of  an  individual  who  has  made  a 
difference.” 

Recipients  have  ranged  in  recent  years  from 
Nobel  Prize  winner  John  Polan}i  to  former 
Toronto  Blue  Jays  manager  Cito  Gaston.  The 
common  characteristic,  says  Governing  Council 
secretary  Jack  Dimond,  is  personal  distinction. 

Cecil-Cockwell  agrees.  “An  honorary 
degree  embodies  all  the  good  things  the 
university  represents.  It  is  the  highest  honour 
the  university  can  bestow  on  an  individual. 


We  recognize  people  who  have  truly 
made  a difference  in  the  world.” 

And  distinction,  says  Cecil- 
Cockwell,  can  mean  anything  from 
founding  U of  T’s  Joint  Centre  for 
Bioethics  (former  dean  of  medicine 
Frederick  Lowy)  to  directing  Stop!  Or 
My  Mom  Will  Shoot  (filmmaker  Ivan 
Reitman). 

The  key  is  balance,  she  says.  The  uni- 
versity gives  an  average  of  20  honorary 
degrees  each  year  — one,  sometimes 
two,  at  each  convocation.  Governing 
Council’s  committee  for  honorary 
degrees  is  responsible  for  making  sure 
that  every  field  is  represented,  that  there 
is  a rough  gender  balance  and  that 
minority  groups  are  included. 

Here’s  how  the  selection  process 
works.  In  April  a call  for  nominations 
goes  out  to  U of  T faculty,  staff  and 
students.  Anyone  can  suggest  a recipi- 
ent. All  you  have  to  do  is  fill  out  a 
form  and  provide  some  background  on 
the  nominee.  This  can  be  a resume, 
some  newspaper  clippings  or  letters 
of  support  from  other  people  in  the 
nominee’s  field. 

In  the  fall  the  committee  gets  together  to 
study  the  nominations  and  winnow  them 
down.  The  group  has  17  members,  including 
President  Robert  Prichard,  the  chair  and 
vice-chair  of  Governing  Council  and  various 
other  university  officials.  There  are  also  four 
faculty  members,  three  people  from  outside 


Former  Blue  Jays  manager  Cito  Gaston  received 
an  honorary  degree  in  1994. 

the  university,  and  two  students. 

This  year  there  were  53  nominations,  plus 
names  left  over  from  past  years  — people 
approved  by  the  committee  but  who  had  been 
unable  to  make  it  (unlike  students, 
honorary  graduands  have  to  attend). 

The  committee  studies  the  nominations 


and  may  choose  to  add  to  the  list.  “When 
we  start  looking  at  the  nominations, 
another  name  will  pop  up,”  says  Cecil- 
Cockwell. 

Once  the  committee  makes  its  selec- 
tions and  Governing  Council  approves 
1 them,  the  chosen  dignitaries  are  invited  to 
receive  the  degree.  If  they  can’t  come  to 
either  of  the  university’s  June  or 
November  convocations,  most  have  to 
wait  until  next  year  to  be  asked  again. 
Once  selected  by  the  committee,  a name 
can  stay  on  the  list  for  up  to  three  years, 
waiting  for  a convenient  graduation  time. 

If  they  accept,  almost  all  deliver  a 10- 
minute  speech  in  front  of  2,000  students 
and  family  members.  Only  occasionally 
are  exceptions  made,  generally  in  the 
event  of  ill  health.  If  they  can  only  come 
to  campus  at  a specific  time  of  year,  a 
special  convocation  may  be  arranged. 

Cecil-Cockwell  says  the  attendance 
of  the  honorary  graduand  at  his  or  her 
own  ceremony  is  crucial  if  the  process 
is  to  have  meaning  for  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community  at  Canada’s 
largest  university.  “This  is  the  univer- 
sity’s way  of  giving  an  honour  to  an 
individual  whose  life  has  made  a signifi- 
cant difference  in  their  particular  field,” 
she  says.  “[But]  it’s  a gate  that  swings 
both  ways.  We  also  want  that  individual 
to  consider  themselves  a part  of  our 
university,  to  feel  they’re  a graduate  of  our 
university.” 


Those  Were  the  Days 


o o o 


Some  of  U ofT's faculty  and  staff  recall  their  time  at  university 

By  Audrey  Fong 


WE  LIKE  TO  THINK  OUR  UNIVERSITY  DAYS  WILL 
leave  a lasting  impact,  that  the  memories  we  take 
away  from  them  will  warm  our  hearts  forever.  To 
test  that  theory  we  asked  some  of  those  at  the  university  now 
what  they  recalled  of  their  days  as  students.  The  answers: 

Frances  Burton, 

professor,  anthropology  (Scarborough): 

“I  remember  one  particular  professor  from  a fourth-year  soci- 
ology course,  whose  name  I cannot  recall.  It  tells  you  some- 
thing about  students  and  their  relationships  to  professors  that 
even  if  your  name  has  been  forgotten,  your  presence  can  be 
awfully  real.  That  should  encourage  us  to  keep  on  trying. 
Otherwise  we  always  feel  anonymous  in  this  process.  This 
sociology  professor  sent  us  out  to  observe  in  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent locations  and  the  one  I was  asked  to  go  to  was  a pool 
hall  to  make  observations  of  young  people  there  and  what 
they  were  doing.  It  was  the  first  time  that  anybody  had  really 
asked  anything  of  me  and  had  also  offered  anything  to  me 
that  had  opened  up  a world  ...  that  was  the  most  remarkable 
course.” 

Martin  Wall, 

professor,  psychology: 

“I  think  the  most  profound  thing  that 
happened  to  me  was  actually  coming  in  as  a 
17-year-old  freshman.  As  I look  back,  the 
whole  first  year  was  kind  of  like  sleepwalk- 
ing. It  was  a time  when  I really  came  of  age: 
intellectually,  emotionally,  sexually.  I grew 
up  in  Long  Beach,  California,  where  I went  to  school.  I got  into 
Harvard  with  a scholarship.  I was  thrust  into  a residence  where 
people  from  around  the  world  were  a lot  more  sophisticated 
than  I was:  more  articulate,  more  learned,  more  accomplished, 
creating  such  a high  bar  for  me  to  have  to  leap  over.  That  was 
more  stimulating  than  anything.  It  certainly  points  out  the 
importance  of  the  college  experience  you  actually  get  from 
living  in  residence.  That  first  shock  of  getting  into  Harvard 


was  something  I will  never  forget.  In  some  ways,  I never  got 
over  it.  It  was  a place  that  gave  me  great  pride  and  humility.” 

Benny  Yang, 

career  counsellor.  Career  Centre: 

“I  originally  graduated  from  Beijing 
University.  The  very  first  thing  I remember 
from  when  I came  to  the  U ofT  campus 
was  the  lack  of  walls  around  the  campus.  I 
found  that  very  interesting  because  almost 
every  university  in  China  has  a wall  around 
it,  as  in  a gated  community.  In  the  Chinese  tradition,  the  more 
important  the  institution  is,  the  thicker  and  higher  the  wall  is. 
In  my  mind,  I was  thinking  U of  T is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  university  in  Canada  and  one  of  the  best  universities  in 
North  America.  And  there  was  no  wall  around  it.  I remember 
coming  to  my  first  North  American  class  at  OISE,  dressed  up 
in  a suit,  only  to  find  everyone  dressed  in  anything  but  a suit. 
I remember  the  professor  came  in  and  introduced  himself  He 
gave  out  a handout  of  the  course  outline.  After  that  he  basi- 
cally asked  the  question,  “What  do  you  think?”  For  the  next 
two  hours,  the  students  were  sharing,  talking  and  critiquing. 
The  professor  didn’t  say  much  at  all.  Because  I went  there  and 
wanted  to  learn  something  from  the  professor,  I was  bewil- 
dered and  puzzled.  After  being  in  Canada  and  working  at  the 
university  I now  use  that  same  style.  I understand  the  whole 
idea  of  academic  freedom:  debating  and  learning  is  not  a 
one-way  street.  The  best  learning  is  self-directed.” 


Martin  Phills, 

group  fitness  co-ordinator/head  aerobics  instructor.  Hart  House: 

“I  was  planning  to  graduate  from  the  U of  T with  a bachelor  of 
science  in  molecular  genetics  and  molecular  biology,  when  I 
started  teaching  aerobics  part-time  as  a means  of  making  ends 
meet  and  stress  relief  I soon  realized  that  I enjoyed  it  much 
more  than  what  I was  doing  in  the  lab.  I asked  myself:  do  I real- 
ly want  to  stay  in  the  lab  environment  or  do  I want  to  be  hands- 
on  with  people?  I decided  the  exercise  science  approach  was  the 


better  choice.  This  happened  towards  the  end  of  my  graduation 
year.  University  should  be  the  place  where  you’re  given  that 
chance,  to  discover  your  passions.  Kids  come  in  very  lost.” 

Margaret  Hancock, 

•warden.  Hart  House: 

“For  me,  memories  are  of  the  intellectual 
experience,  rather  than  the  social  experi- 
ence which  is  funny  now  that  I’m  at  Hart 
House  encouraging  people  to  have  a more 
co-curricular  experience  at  U of  T.  I regret 
not  being  involved  in  non-academic  activi- 
ties on  campus.  I think  that  would’ve  made  it  a much  more  com- 
plete experience.  Having  said  that,  the  intellectual  experience 
was  phenomenal.  There  are  a couple  of  courses  and  professors 
that  stand  out.  One  of  them  was  Kathleen  Coboum  at  Victoria. 
I was  an  English  major  at  Vic  in  the  days  when  each  of  the  col- 
leges had  a specialty.  She  taught  romantic  poetry,  specializing 
in  Coleridge.  She  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  teachers  I 
ever  had  the  experience  of  being  with,  both  intellectual  and 
very  passionate.  She  had  such  a depth  of  knowledge  about 
Coleridge.  And  for  some  reason,  she  just  made  it  all  come  alive 
for  me  in  a way  that  poetry  never  really  had  before.” 


Rose  Marie  Harrop, 

retired  counsellor.  Counselling  and  Learning  Skills  Service 
“My  first  experience  with  U of  T was  being  brought  as  a 13- 
year-old  with  a friend  and  her  father  to  see  the  Earl  Grey 
Players  in  the  quadrangle  of  Trinity  College.  I think  it  was  at 
that  point  that  I made  certain  I would  go  to  school  there.  I 
remember  entering  a first-year  English  tutorial  in  Teefy  Hall  at 
St.  Michael’s  College.  I remember  walking  up  the  steps  and 
pulling  on  the  door  and  finding  it  wouldn’t  open  for  me.  I can 
remember  feeling  humiliated  and  thinking  that  the  door  was 
much  heavier  than  I thought  it  was.  At  some  level  I think  there 
was  a story  behind  that  — the  power  and  strength  that  it  took 
to  open  the  door.  It  was  a sign  of  what  I was  up  against.  I did 
eventually  learn  to  open  it  with  grace.” 
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This  years  graduates  found 
time  to  give  hack  to  the  campus 
and  the  world  around  them. 


'NAPSHOTS  OF  THE  GrA 


A cross  section  of  this  years  graduates:  students  %ul 


Michael 

Lee-Poy 


WHEN  Michael  Lee-Poy 
graduates  with  an  honours 
BSc  degree  this  spring,  he’ll  have  the 
satisfaction  of  achieving  more  than 
just  high  academic  standing.  The  22 
year-old  Mississauga  resident  will 
also  have  the  fulfilment  and  expe- 
rience of  a strong  involvement  in 
student  affairs  and  sports. 

Feeling  a need  to  balance  his  close 
relationship  with  his  family  and  his 
new  life  at  a university  some  distance 
away,  Lee-Poy  chose  to  stay  in  a col- 
lege residence  during  the  week  and 
go  home  on  weekends.  The  time  he 
saved  by  reducing  his  commuting 
was  invested  in  a diverse  range  of 
extracurricular  activities.  He  sang 
bass  for  the  choir  at  St.  Michael’s 
College,  played  intramural  hockey 
for  four  years  and  coached  U of  T’s 
intramural  division  III  hockey  cham- 
pions, the  St.  Mike’s  Masterskaters, 
for  two  years. 

And  if  that  wasn’t  enough,  he  is 
also  the  co-chair  for  the  GRADitude 
campaign  for  St.  Michael’s  College, 
vice-president  of  the  immunology 
student  association,  a house  presi- 
dent on  the  men’s  residence  council 
at  St.  Michael’s  and  a photographer 
and  writer  for  the  St.  Michael’s  stu- 
dent newspaper,  the  Mike.  His  nom- 
ination this  year  for  the  Gordon 
Cressy  Student  Leadership  Award 
called  him  a “true  renaissance  man.” 
Throughout  all  his  activities  he 
says  he  tries  to  govern  himself  by  the 
simple  philosophy  nurtured  by  his 
parents  and  cultivated  at  the  Catholic 
high  school  he  attended.  “I  totally 
believe  you  get  as  much  out  of  life  as 
you  put  into  it,”  says  the  ambitious 
graduate.  “To  fully  participate  in 
life  you  need  to  get  involved  in 
both  extracurricular  activities  and 
academics.” 

Lee-Poy  chose  to  major  in 
immunology,  the  study  of  the 
physiological  responses  when  for- 
eign materials  enter  the  body.  His 
choice  of  program  was  partly  due  to 
the  interest  in  sciences  instilled  in 
him  by  his  parents,  a science  high 
school  teacher  and  a chemical 
engineer,  he  says. 

Lee-Poy  says  he  selected  the  field 
of  immunology  because  he  thought 
it  would  be  a challenging  specialty  to 
pursue.  His  current  research  involves 
examining  how  the  immune  system 
relates  to  the  physiological  mecha- 
nisms of  the  disease  neonatal  ery- 
thematosus, a rare  disease  affecting 
newborns  with  symptoms  ranging 
from  mild  skin  rashes  to  life-threat- 
ening heart  defects.  The  disease  is 
thought  to  be  caused  by  antibodies 
passed  from  a mother  to  her  fetus. 

Some  people  worry  that  having  a 
broad  range  of  interests  will  keep 
them  from  accomplishing  something 
truly  special,  that  they’ll  spread  them- 
selves too  thin,  but  not  Lee-Poy. 
“It  is  important  to  be  well  rounded,” 
he  says  he  has  concluded,  “in  order  to 
be  fulfilled.” 

Christina  Marshall 


Sally 

Atalla 


SALLY  Atalla  didn’t  know 
what  career  path  she  wanted  to 
pursue  until  she  was  nearing  the  end 
of  high  school  and  the  time  came  to 
fiU  out  her  university  application.  “I 
knew  I was  pretty  good  at  math  but 
I didn’t  really  know  what  I wanted 
to  do  until  I found  out  about  engi- 
neering,” she  says.  “Then  I chose 
mechanical  engineering  because  it 
seemed  to  be  the  broadest  field  that 
would  open  more  doors  for  me  in 
the  long  run.” 

That  strategy  seems  to  have  paid 
off.  While  on  her  way  to  the  student 
council  office  earlier  this  year,  she 
bumped  into  a friend  on  front  cam- 
pus who  had  just  left  an  information 
session  put  on  by  Andersen 
Consulting  at  Hart  House.  Intrigued, 
she  headed  over  to  Hart  House  and 
caught  the  tail  end  of  the  session.  “I 
hadn’t  really  considered  consulting 
until  all  of  a sudden  I was  going  for 
my  third  interview,  wondering  if  this 
was  something  I wanted  to  do  and 
then  it  just  kind  of  happened.” 
Atalla  was  able  to  put  profession- 
al experience  on  her  resume,  thanks 
to  a program  organized  by  the 
engineering  faculty  to  give  its 
students  on-the-job  training  in  their 
field.  Through  the  Professional 
Experience  Year  program  Atalla 
worked  for  Bombardier/De 
HaviUand.  Sandwiched  between  her 
third  and  fourth  academic  years,  her 
15-month  stint  at  the  company’s 
plant  in  Downsview  saw  her  working 
in  data  management  and  propulsion 
techniques.  She  highly  recommends 
the  PEY  program,  but  only  if  stu- 
dents are  prepared  to  work  hard. 
“You  can’t  just  get  in  it  to  take  a 
break  from  school  ■ — it  has  to  be 
something  you  really  want  to  do 
because  the  money  isn’t  that  great.” 
Despite  being  a high-profile 
woman  in  a largely  male-dominated 
program,  Atalla  says  she  has  never 
felt  she  has  been  treated  differently 
because  of  her  gender.  It’s  your  abil- 
ity, not  your  sex,  that  determines 
how  you  are  treated  at  the  engineer- 
ing faculty,  she  says.  “The  fact  that 
there  are  a lot  more  men  than  women 
in  engineering  is  nothing  more  than 
that,  it’s  just  a fact,”  she  says.  “I  don’t 
think  the  whole  issue  of  gender  ratios 
should  even  be  considered  when 
people  are  deciding  what  to  do  when 
they  go  to  university  — people 
should  do  what  they  enjoy  and  not 
worry  about  filling  a quota.” 

The  23  year-old  Mississauga  res- 
ident is  proof  that  students  who  com- 
mute daily  can  still  be  active  members 
of  the  university.  Despite  having  to 
spend  over  an  hour  on  the  road  to  and 
from  home  each  day,  Atalla  became 
president  of  the  Engineering  Society 
in  her  final  year  of  studies,  played 
trombone  with  engineering’s  Lady 
Godiva  band  for  four  years,  sat  on  var- 
ious student  committees  through  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council,  and 
still  found  time  for  homework. 

Stephen  de  Sousa 


Humberto 

Carolo 


Humberto  Carolo  embodies 

the  ultimate  university  expe- 
rience. Not  only  did  he  get  the  edu- 
cation he  was  looking  for,  but  his 
seven  years  at  U ofT  were  the  major 
catalyst  he  needed  to  grow  and  ma- 
ture as  a young  adult. 

Born  in  Portugal  he  arrived  in 
Canada  with  his  family  in  1989.  He 
says  he  “noticed  the  tremendous  lack 
of  any  gay,  lesbian  or  bisexual  pres- 
ence on  campus.  There  wasn’t  an 
openness  here  regarding  queer  issues 
so  I decided  this  was  the  area  to  get 
involved  in.” 

Getting  involved  meant  advising 
students  at  the  on-campus  Sexual 
Education  and  Peer  Counselling 
Centre,  located  in  the  42  St.  George 
St.  coach  house.  He  also  worked  on 
projects  with  the  Lesbian,  Gay, 
Bisexual,  Transgendered  Of  U of  T 
committee,  the  Women’s  Centre  and 
the  positive  space  campaign,  which 
through  posters  and  stickers  encour- 
aged the  campus  community  to  pro- 
mote the  university  as  a gay-positive 
place  to  live  and  work  in.  He  and 
others  are  now  planning  a gay/les- 
bian/bisexual and  transgendered  tele- 
phone services  directory  for  students. 

He  has  also  been  a vocal  lobbyist, 
encouraging  student  and  employee 
services  to  be  more  sensitive  to  gay  and 
lesbian  concerns.  “This  past  year  I’ve 
become  even  more  involved  with  gay 
issues  on  campus,  working  towards 
getting  various  services  on  campus  to 
become  more  accessible  and  positive 
towards  gay  students,”  he  says. 

His  activism  has  come  with  a price 
though.  He  says  the  frustration  of 
being  a minority  on  campus  coupled 
with  a sometimes  threatening  anti- 
gay atmosphere  has  left  him  shaken 
at  times.  Over  the  years  he  has  been 
the  occasional  target  of  hate  mail 
and  threatening  messages  left  on  his 
answering  machine. 

But  Carolo  says  he  takes  that  all  in 
stride.  He  stiU  looks  on  his  past  aca- 
demic years  as  happy  and  produc- 
tive and  he’s  proud  of  the  changes 
that  he  has  helped  advance.  Perhaps 
his  biggest  accomplishment  of  all 
was  playing  a lead  role  in  securing 
lasting,  stable  funding  for  the  sex  ed 
centre,  which  had  previously  relied  on 
student  council  contributions  to  pay 
its  bill.  “In  1996  I approached  SAC 
about  creating  an  annual  50-cent  levy 
for  the  volunteer-run  sex  ed  centre, 
which  had  then  been  in  operation 
for  over  20  years.”  I look  at  that  levy, 
which  guarantees  permanent  funding 
for  the  centre,  as  one  of  my  proudest 
achievements.” 

As  for  the  future,  Carolo  is  look- 
ing for  work  preferably  in  community 
and  social  services.  “I’ve  had  a lot  of 
fun  here  and  I’d  like  to  come  back  in 
a few  years  and  get  my  master’s  in  so- 
cial work  or  sociology.”  He  feels  like 
the  university  is  a second  home  for 
him  now.  “When  I finally  finish  my 
education,  it  would  be  nice  to  get  a 
job  working  here,”  he  said. 

Michah  Rynor 
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Sonia 

Napravnik 


A PHILOSOPHY  STUDENT  WHO 
decided  she  wanted  to  do  more, 
Sonia  Napravnik  has  found  her  sec- 
ond degree,  this  time  in  nursing,  has 
taken  her  to  places  she’d  never  have 
imagined. 

One  of  those  places  was  Ethiopia. 
Two  years  ago  she  travelled  to  the  de- 
veloping nation,  helping  to  provide 
medical  care  in  community  health 
centres  and  assisting  with  research 
into  waterborne  infectious  diseases  in 
a country  with  50  million  people  and 
only  800  doctors. 

“It  was  a tragedy  to  see  what  they 
struggle  against  there.  It’s  a very 
different  way  of  life,”  she  says.  “In  a 
way  it  was  worse  coming  back,  to 
our  relative  opulence.  After  that  ex- 
perience it  becomes  harder  to  accept 
people’s  complaints,  like  ‘I  have  to 
work  through  lunch.’” 

Ethiopia  is  just  one  of  the  many 
worlds  that  nursing  has  opened  up 
for  Napravnik,  who  came  here  after 
getting  an  undergraduate  degree  at 
Huron  College  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  Since  entering  nurs- 
ing she  has  volunteered  to  help  home- 
less youth  at  Covenant  House  since 
1993  and  works  at  the  Casey  House 
AIDS  hospice,  doing  palliative  work. 

Her  work  with  Covenant  House 
involved  a lot  of  “runaway  preven- 
tion,” going  into  schools  and  talking 
to  kids  about  the  reality  of  street  life. 
She  also  works  with  the  education 
department  at  the  house,  trying  to 
give  kids  skills  to  help  them  rebuild 
their  lives.  “Obviously,  it’s  very 
difficult  for  these  kids  to  get  jobs.” 
Her  volunteer  work  is  in  addition 
to  her  two  research  assistant  jobs, 
one  at  the  Faculty  of  Nursing  and  the 
other  at  the  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  Her  real  love,  though,  is 
epidemiology,  the  study,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  epidemic  disease. 

She’s  particularly  happy  she  chose 
to  come  to  U ofT.  “You  can’t  beat  it 
here  in  terms  of  a nursing  education. 
I got  to  work  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital’s  emergency  department  and 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Kids.  These 
are  some  of  the  world’s  best  hospitals.” 
She  especially  remembers  her  research 
work  with  associate  dean  of  research 
Ruth  Gallop,  looking  into  childhood 
abuse.  “She  taught  me  more  about 
critical  thinking  than  anyone.” 
Working  with  the  dying  and  with 
children  with  messed-up  lives  might 
lead  some  to  overload  on  frustration 
or  despair:  Napravnik  says  that  is 
always  a trap  to  be  avoided.  “I  think 
I’m  capable  of  holding  both  despair 
and  hope,  but  you  have  to  have  an 
extremely  strong  sense  of  hope  and 
purpose  yourself.  You’ve  always  got 
to  be  coming  from  a very  good  place. 
The  last  thing  your  patient  needs  to 
see  is  your  ovm  anger  and  frustration.” 
Napravnik  says  her  experiences  as 
a new  nurse  often  have  their  own 
powerful  rewards.  “You  get  so  much 
back  when  you  give  of  yourself.  It 
fills  up  your  life.” 

Bruce  Rolston 


Margin 

Sawicki 


IF  THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
studying  is  an  appropriate  study 
area,  astronomy  graduate  student 
Marcin  Sawicki  might  just  have  the 
whole  campus  beat. 

Sawicki  was  the  senior  campus 
observer  for  1995-96,  responsible, 
along  with  another  graduate  student, 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  U of  T s 
two  downtown  telescopes,  the  eight- 
inch  and  16-inch  instruments  on  the 
top  of  the  Burton  Tower.  When  he 
wasn’t  training  other  teaching  assis- 
tants and  senior  undergraduates  in 
the  use  of  the  scopes,  Sawicki  could 
have  the  place  pretty  much  to  himself: 
crank  open  the  roof,  and  suddenly 
he  could  be  alone  with  the  cosmos. 

The  scopes  are  meant  for  train- 
ing, of  course;  located  downtown 
among  the  background  light  of  a big 
city,  they  are  of  limited  use  for  the 
professional  observer.  The  PhD  stu- 
dent, whose  thesis  is  on  the  universe’s 
very  faintest  galaxies,  has  to  travel  to 
a distant  telescope  in  another  part 
of  the  world  to  do  his  own  research. 

That  may  sound  harsh  — until 
you  learn  that  distant  telescope  is  in 
Hawaii.  Sawicki  spends  two  weeks  a 
year  on  a volcanic  mountaintop  at 
the  Canada-France-Hawaii  telescope 
looking  for  galaxies  so  far  away  the 
light  coming  from  them  has  been 
travelling  for  almost  as  long  as  the 
universe  has  existed.  This  itself  is  an 
opportunity:  by  gazing  out  into  space, 
Sawicki  can  see  how  the  universe 
looked  billions  of  years  back  in  time. 

Sawicki  has  also  had  considerable 
influence  since  coming  to  the 
department  after  completing  his 
undergraduate  physics  degree  at 
McMaster  University.  As  president 
of  astronomy’s  graduate  student 
association  he  looked  for  solutions  to 
a shortage  in  doctoral-level  astrono- 
my courses.  Figuring  getting  a pro- 
fessor or  post-doctoral  researcher  to 
teach  a course  a third  of  the  normal 
length  would  be  easier  than  getting 
one  to  take  on  a full  course,  he  lob- 
bied the  faculty  to  develop  a new 
program  of  “mini-courses”  and  then 
personally  convinced  a number  of 
researchers  to  take  a part  in  one.  “A 
fuU  course  is  a lot  of  work,  but  for  a 
third  of  a course,  people  will  do  it  as 
a hobby,”  he  says.  “And  it’s  easier 
this  way  for  post-docs  to  teach  courses. 
They  love  to  get  the  experience.” 

As  a campus  observer  Sawicki  also 
played  a role  in  bringing  astronomy 
to  a wider  audience,  organizing  the 
astronomy  tours  on  U ofT  Day  and 
encouraging  the  opening  up  of  the 
telescopes  to  the  general  public  on 
weeknights. 

Sawicki  came  to  Toronto  to  pursue 
his  extragalactic  interests  and  after 
finishing  here  he  hopes  to  go  to  a 
California  university  to  do  post-doc- 
toral work.  A fan  of  anthropology,  he 
also  sees  what  he  is  doing  as  studying 
the  past,  on  a cosmic  scale.  “This  field 
is  very  competitive,  very  exciting.  New 
discoveries  are  made  every  month. 

Bruce  Rolston 


Wendy 

Talfourd-Jones 


COMING  TO  CAMPUS  AS  AN 
adult  hasn’t  stopped  Wendy 
Talfourd-Jones  from  making  a last- 
ing impact  here.  “My  message  to  stu- 
dents is  get  involved,”  says  Talfourd- 
Jones,  a part-time  student  who  is 
graduating  with  a certificate  in 
business.  And  she  leads  by  example. 

Talfourd-Jones  returned  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1984  to  pursue  her  degree 
in  earnest,  having  taken  advantage 
of  Woodsworth  College’s  pre-uni- 
versity program  and  completed  a few 
courses  towards  her  BA  some  years 
before.  Interested  in  studying  archi- 
tectural history,  she  earned  her  BA  in 
fine  art  (with  distinction)  in  1989 
and  her  honours  BA  in  1994  while  at 
the  same  time  taking  a certificate  in 
architectural  technology  at  Ryerson. 

“When  I first  registered  it  made 
sense,”  she  recalls.  “In  those  days  I 
was  interested  in  moving  into  one 
of  the  big  architectural  firms  and 
hoped  to  work  my  way  into  project 
management.”  But  by  the  time  she 
completed  her  honours  degree  she 
felt  she  needed  to  add  weight  to 
her  resume  and  so  she  embarked  on 
a certificate  in  business  program. 

She  jumped  into  the  extracurricu- 
lar fray  almost  immediately.  She  was 
vice-president  of  the  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
in  1990-1991  and  president  from 
1991  to  1993.  As  a part-time  student 
representative  on  the  council  of  the 
department  of  athletics  and  recre- 
ation, she  served  as  vice-chair  in 
1993-1994  as  well  as  chair  of  the 
department’s  gender  equity  task  force, 
which  led  to  today’s  equality  of 
expenditures  between  men’s  and 
women’s  sports  and  recent  renova- 
tions to  make  U of  T’s  athletic 
facilities  more  welcoming  to  women. 

She  was  elected  to  Governing 
Council  in  1993,  serving  as  vice-chair 
of  University  Affairs  Board  from  1994 
to  1998.  She  was  a member  of  the  task 
force  on  tuition  fees  and  student  aid 
and  is  this  year’s  president  of  the 
Woodsworth  alumni  association. 

“I’ve  done  five  meetings  a night, 
believe  it  or  not”  she  chuckles. 

So  why  does  she  do  it?  “I’ve  found 
that  getting  involved  with  the  uni- 
versity the  way  I have  has  made  all 
the  difference,”  she  explains.  “Being 
involved  in  student  politics  and 
knowing  how  the  university  works 
and  all  the  networking  that’s  involved 
has  given  me  the  kind  of  collegial 
experience  I feel  I would  have  had  as 
a traditional  student.” 

Juggling  the  responsibilities  of  a 
full-time  job  at  the  CBC  and  her 
commitment  to  the  university  can 
be  difficult  at  times,  but  she  says,  “I 
get  a lot  back  and  every  time  I attend 
a meeting  or  come  to  campus  I always 
learn  something  new  that  I didn’t 
know  before.” 

Chances  are  she’ll  keep  on  learn- 
ing. She  was  just  elected  an  alumni 
governor  on  Governing  Council  for 
a three-year  term  beginning  July  1. 

Ailsa  Ferguson 


SoNM  Napravnik 


For  these  new  graduates y 
attitude  is  as  important 
as  ability. 
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Where  we  honour  distinguished  individuals  in  the  areas  of 


Paul  Desmarais 


PAUL  Desmarais,  a Canadian  business 

visionary,  is  recognized  for  his  ground-break- 
ing achievements  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  Desmarais’ 
career  began  with  the  purchase  of  Sudbury  Copper 
Cliff  Suburban  Electric  Railway  in  1951.  In  1968 
his  vast  experience  led  to  the  control  of  Power 
Corporation  of  Canada,  a major  Canadian 
conglomerate.  Desmarais  organized  the  premier 
Canadian  trade  delegation  to  China  in  1978.  His 
outstanding  leadership  led  to  the  first  ever 
investment  by  the  Chinese  beyond  their  borders. 

Desmarais  is  a director  of  many  Canadian  and 
international  companies  and  is  a member  of  the  in- 
ternational advisory  boards  of  major  internation- 
al corporations.  He  is  honorary  chair  of  the 
Canada-China  Business  Council,  a member  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  Canada,  a companion  of  the 
Order  of  Canada,  a member  of  the  National  Order 
of  Quebec  and  “Officier  de  I’Ordre  national  de  la 
Legion  d’Honneur”  (France). 

A deeply  committed  Canadian,  Desmarais  and 
his  family  are  significant  contributors  to  many 
philanthropic  causes. 


James  Downe'v 


IN  HIS  MANY  ROLES  AS  PROFESSOR,  uni- 
versity administrator  and  government  adviser 
James  Downey  has  always  been  one  of  Canada’s 
foremost  advocates  for  higher  education. 

Now  president  of  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
Downey’s  first  appointment  was  in  the  depart- 
ment of  English  at  Carleton  University.  After  ris- 
ing to  the  position  of  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  later  vice-president  (academic)  and  president 
pro  tern  he  went  on  to  become  president  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
from  1980  to  1990.  In  these  10  years  he  also  held 
leadership  positions  in  several  external  organiza- 
tions related  to  postsecondary  education  including 
the  Association  of  Atlantic  Universities. 

Downey  continued  his  work  in  educational 
policy  making  and  reform  as  chair  of  the 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  in  New 
Brunswick  from  1991  to  1992.  Since  then  he  has 
served  as  chair  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  and  is  currently  chair  of  the 
Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities.  He 
has  also  been  a government  adviser  on  issues  rang- 
ing from  human  resources  to  industrial  competi- 
tiveness. In  recognition  of  his  contributions  as  an 
educator  and  concerned  citizen,  he  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada  in  1997. 


Seymour  Martin  Lipset 


IN  THE  50  YEARS  SINCE  SEYMOUR MaRUN  LiPSET 

was  a lecturer  in  U ofT’s  department  of  politi- 
cal economy  he  has  become  one  of  North  America’s 
leading  scholars  in  political  science  and  sociology. 

Though  he  has  spent  the  rest  of  his  academic 
career  in  the  United  States  Lipset  has  maintained 
a long-standing  interest  in  Canada.  Two  of  his 
books.  Agrarian  Socialism  and  Continental  Divide: 
Values  and  Institutions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  offer  classic  articulations  of  the  similari- 
ties and  differences  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  These  works  are  among  hundreds 
of  articles  and  almost  50  books  pubhshed  by  Lipset 
over  the  years,  the  most  recent  being  American 
Exceptionalism:  A Double-Edged  Sword. 

Lipset  is  the  only  scholar  to  have  been  president 
of  both  the  American  Sociology  Association  and 
the  American  Political  Science  Association.  He 
currently  holds  academic  appointments  at  both 
Stanford  and  George  Mason  University. 


Frederick  Lowy 


Frederick  Lowy,  rector  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  Concordia  University,  served 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  its  affiliated  hospitals 
for  over  20  years  as  an  exemplary  academic  col- 
league and  administrator.  His  overall  contribu- 
tion to  the  university,  particularly  as  chair  of  psy- 
chiatry and  dean  of  medicine,  has  been  enormous. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1980s  Lowy  encouraged 
students  to  initiate  a voluntary  course  on  bioethics 
that  evolved  into  the  current  required  undergrad- 
uate bioethics  curriculum.  As  dean  he  collaborat- 
ed with  colleagues  in  the  faculties  of  medicine, 
nursing,  arts  and  science  and  law  to  create  a 
centre  for  the  study  of  bioethics,  which  came 
into  being  in  1989. 

Lowy  continues  to  be  a consultant  to  the 
Toronto  Hospital  and  was  vice-chair  of  the  hos- 
pital restructuring  committee  for  Metro  Toronto’s 
District  Health  Council  from  1994  to  1995.  He 
chaired  the  tri-council  working  group  on  ethics  of 
research  with  human  subjects  for  the  three 
national  granting  councils  in  1994-95  and  the 
Pharmaceutical  Inquiry  of  Ontario  from  1988  to 
1990.  In  recent  years  he  has  served  on  various 
committees  for  national  and  professional  organi- 
zations including  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  committees  on  ethics,  the  Gairdner 
Foundation,  the  Medical  Research  Council  of 
Canada’s  standing  committee  on  ethics  and  the 
National  Council  on  Bioethics  in  Human 
Research. 


Roy  McMurtry 


OY  McMurtry  has  served  as  chief 
JCVjustice  of  Ontario  since  1996. 

First  elected  to  the  Ontario  legislature  in  1975, 
McMurtry’s  distinguished  political  career  includes 
passing  legislation  to  create  the  office  of  the  om- 
budsperson in  Ontario,  introducing  legislation 
making  French  an  official  language  in  Ontario 
courts  and  authoring  the  province’s  first  family 
law  reforms.  As  attorney  general  in  William  Davis’s 
government  from  1975  to  1985  he  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  the  negotiations  to  patriate 
the  Canadian  Constitution.  He  also  served  as 
solicitor  general  from  1978  to  1982. 

From  1985  to  1988  McMurtry  was  Canada’s 
high  commissioner  to  Britain.  In  late  1988  he  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law.  He  also  served  as  chair 
and  CEO  of  the  Canadian  Football  League  from 
1989  to  1991  where  he  combined  his  love  of  sport 
with  his  commitment  to  preserving  a great 
Canadian  tradition. 

McMurtry  is  a graduate  in  honours  history  from 
Trinity  College  and  from  Osgoode  Hall  Law 
School.  While  at  the  University  of  Toronto  he 
captained  the  Varsity  Blues  football  team.  He  is 
a strong  supporter  of  the  university  through 
Trinity  College  and  a valued  adviser  to  the  Faculty 
of  Law. 


Monique  Mercure 


Monique  Mercure  has  perfected 
her  craft  on  screen,  television  and  stage. 
Considered  one  of  the  truly  great  actors  of  her 
generation,  Mercure  has  worked  in  more  than 
30  films  including  Claude  Jutra’s  classic  Mon 
Oncle  Antoine  and  Jean  Beaudin’s  J.  A.  Martin, 
photographe  which  won  her  a Best  Actress  Award 
at  the  Canadian  Film  Awards  and  the  Cannes 
Film  Festival  in  1977. 

Other  film  credits  include  Jutra’s  Take  it  All,  La 
Dame  en  couleurs  and  For  Better  or  Worse.  She  also 
starred  in  Robert  Altman’s  Quintet,  Claude 
Chabrol’s  The  Blood  of  Others,  Louise  Carre’s  Qui 
a tire,  sur  nos  histoires  d'amour,  David  Cronenberg’s 


Naked  Lunch  and  Piers  Haggard’s  Conquest. 

Her  incredible  range  on  stage  has  received  crit- 
ical acclaim  with  major  roles  in  plays  by  Williams, 
Strindberg,  Genet,  Beckett,  Claudel,  Moliere  and 
Shakespeare  as  well  as  the  English  and  French 
versions  of  Tremblay’s  Les  belles-soeurs. 

A native  of  Montreal,  Mercure  is  currently  the 
artistic  director  of  the  National  Theatre  School  of 
Canada.  She  is  a companion  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  and  has  received  the  Governor  General’s 
Performing  Arts  Award,  the  Genie  Award,  Le 
Prix  Denise-PeUetier  and  Le  Prix  Gascon-Roux. 


Martha  Nussbaum 


Originally  trained  in  classics  and 

philosophy,  Martha  Nussbaum  is  a prolific 
author  whose  work  links  the  writings  of 
ancient  philosophers  to  current  social  and 
political  issues.  She  is  the  Ernst  Freund  Professor 
of  Law  and  Ethics  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  she  holds  appointments  in  law, 
philosophy  and  classics  as  well  as  in  the  Divinity 
School. 

Her  numerous  publications  include  Cultivating 
Humanity:  A Classical  Defense  of  Reform  in  Liberal 
Education  (1997),  Poetic  Justice:  The  Literary 
Imagination  and  Public  Life  (1996),  The  Fragility 
of  Goodness:  Luck  and  Ethics  in  Greek  Tragedy  and 
Philosphy  (1986),  Love’s  Knowledge  (1990)  and 
The  Therapy  of  Desire  (1994). 

She  taught  at  Harvard,  Oxford  and  Brown  uni- 
versities before  joining  the  Chicago  faculty  in 
1995.  From  1987  to  1993  she  was  a research, 
adviser  at  the  World  Institute  for  Development 
Economics  Research,  Helsinki,  part  of  the  United 
Nations  University.  Nussbaum  has  chaired  the 
committees  on  international  co-operation  and  sta- 
tus of  women  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Association.  In  1990  she  received  the  Brandeis 
Creative  Arts  Award  in  Non-Fiction  and  in  1991 
the  PEN  Spielvogel-Diamondstein  Award  for  the 
best  collection  of  essays. 


P.K.  Page 


IN  A CAREER  SPANNING  MORE  THAN  HALF 
a century  P.K.  Page  has  excelled  in  two  distinct 
branches  of  the  arts — writing  and  painting. 

Page  emigrated  to  Canada  from  England  as 
a child  and  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
before  settling  in  Montreal  where  she  made  her 
mark  on  Canadian  literature  as  a young  poet. 
Along  with  F.R.  Scott,  Patrick  Anderson,  Bruce 
Ruddick  and  others,  she  helped  found  the  literary 
magazine  Preview  in  1942.  The  work  of  the 
“Preview  Poets”  would  be  enormously  influential 
in  the  growth  of  the  Modernist  Movement  in 
Canadian  poetry. 

Page’s  canon  of  literary  achievement  includes 
books,  essays,  scripts,  librettos  and  commentaries. 
Her  486-page  two-volume  publication  The  Hidden 
Room:  Collected  Poems,  a vast  summation  of  more 
than  50  years  of  her  work,  is  testament  to  her 
prowess  as  one  of  the  finest  poets  of  our  age. 

Between  1954  (when  she  won  the  Governor 
General’s  Award  for  The  Metaland  the  Flower)  and 
1964  she  lived  outside  of  Canada  with  her  husband. 
During  this  time  she  began  her  painting  career, 
working  with  the  Mexican  surrealist  artists  Leonora 
Carrington  and  Remedios  Varo  among  others. 
Her  paintings  have  received  wide  recognition  and 
her  work  is  represented  in  a number  of  permanent 
collections  including  those  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Canada  and  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

Page  has  been  the  subject  of  an  NFB  film  and  a 
CBC  Radio  Ideas  program.  She  is  an  officer  of  the 
Order  of  Canada  and  the  recipient  of  four  honorary 
degrees. 
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Ivan  Reitman 


IVAN  Reitman  made  his  first  film  while 
still  a student  at  McMaster  University.  This 
movie  short,  entitled  Orientation,  made  him  the 
first  Canadian  university  student  to  have  a film  re- 
leased commercially  and  shoivn  across  the  coun- 
try. Since  then  he  has  become  one  of  the  world’s 
most  successful  filmmakers,  making  26  feature  films 
in  27  years  as  producer,  director  or  both.  Included 
in  this  impressive  list  are  such  enormous  hits  as 
Animal  House,  Twins,  Meatballs,  Beethoven,  Junior, 
Dave  and  Ghostbusters,  which  went  on  to  become  the 
biggest  money-making  comedy  of  all  time. 

Reitman  has  won  a number  of  the  film  indus- 
try’s top  awards  and  is  one  of  only  three  directors 
to  be  named  to  Variety  magazine’s  Billion  Dollar 
Club  for  surpassing  a billion  dollars  in  box  office 
sales.  His  canon  of  trend-setting  comedic  cinema 
has  defined  new  styles  of  group  comedy  and  made 
stars  of  many  of  his  leading  actors,  writers  and 
producers,  several  of  whom  are  also  Canadians. 

Known  for  his  philanthropic  endeavours  in  his 
adopted  community  of  Hollywood,  he  is  also  a 
strong  supporter  of  Hebrew  University  in  Israel. 


Ian  Scott 


IAN  Scott  has  had  a distinguished 
career  in  law,  politics  and  as  special  counsel  to 
a number  of  public  commissions.  A graduate  of  St. 
Michael’s  College,  he  continues  to  support  the 
University  of  Toronto  by  serving  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  St.  Michael’s  and  the  John  M.  Kelly 
Foundation. 

As  a lawyer  he  made  many  appearances  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ontario  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada.  A number  of  the  cases  he  argued 
established  new  principles  in  constitutional, 
administrative  and  immigration  law. 

As  commission  counsel  to  the  Berger  inquiry  he 
played  an  important  role  in  establishing  respect  for 
aboriginal  rights  in  Canada,  a role  he  continued 
as  attorney  general  of  Ontario. 

As  attorney  general  he  brought  in  the  first 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  in  Ontario;  pro- 
moted fundamental  reform  of  our  court  system;  in- 
troduced pay  equity  legislation  and  successfully 
argued  the  case  for  full  funding  of  Catholic  schools. 
He  was  a leader  in  the  national  debate  on  consti- 
tutional reform  and  was  a crucially  important  part 
of  the  government  of  Premier  David  Peterson. 

Throughout  his  life,  in  politics  and  out,  he  has 
sought  to  use  the  law  as  an  instrument  for  social 
change,  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  disadvantaged  in 
society. 


Carol  Shields 


ONE  OF  Canada’s  eminent  literary 
figures  of  the  20th  century,  author  Carol 
Shields  is  best  known  for  her  award-winning  novel. 
The  Stone  Diaries.  From  1993  to  1996  the  best-sell- 
ing author  received  numerous  distinctions  in- 
cluding the  Governor  General’s  Award  for  Fiction, 
the  Canadian  Booksellers’  Prize  and  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.  In  addition  to  being  nominated  for  France’s 
prestigious  Prix  Femina  Etranger  in  1995,  Shields 
was  also  honoured  that  year  with  the  CNIB 
Talking  Book  of  the  year  and  the  Novel  of  the  Year 
Award  from  Lire  Magazine  in  Paris.  Her  novel 
Larry's  Party  won  this  year’s  prestigious  Orange 
Prize  for  Fiction,  a prize  open  only  to  women. 

Throughout  her  career  Shields  has  been  affili- 
ated with  the  universities  of  Ottawa,  British 
Columbia  and  Manitoba  as  both  a lecturer  and 
professor  and  was  installed  as  chancellor  of  the 
University  ofWinnipeg  in  1996,  the  same  year  she 
won  the  Woman  of  the  Year  Award  from 


Canadian  Women  of  New  York  and  the  Canadian 
Club  of  New  York  Prize. 

A member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  she 
has  written  hundreds  of  articles,  stories,  poems, 
plays  and  papers.  Shields  holds  honorary  doctor- 
ates from  the  University  of  Ottawa,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  MA  in  1975,  and  from  Hanover 
College,  Indiana,  where  she  completed  her 
bachelor’s  degree  in  1957. 


Dennis  Smit 


A renowned  scientist,  inventor  and 
teacher,  Dennis  Smith  has  cultivated  an 
international  reputation  both  for  himself  and 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  fields  of  dentistiy 
and  biomaterials. 

Smith  joined  the  university  in  1969  after 
emigrating  from  England  where  he  was  head  of 
dental  materials  science  at  the  University  of 
Manchester.  He  was  already  well  known  for 
his  collaboration  in  the  development  of  acrylic 
cement  for  artificial  hip  fixation  and  he  went  on 
to  even  greater  accomphshments  in  the  field.  At 
U of  T he  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  estab- 
hshment  in  1986  of  the  Centre  for  Biomaterials,  a 
world-class  research  facility  that  he  directed  for 
seven  years.  The  centre  brings  together  scholars 
from  dentistry,  medicine,  engineering  and  pharmacy. 

Over  the  course  of  his  career  Smith  has  pub- 
lished over  200  scientific  papers  and  travelled 
around  the  world  as  a visiting  professor.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  was 
president  of  the  fifth  World  Congress  on 
Biomaterials  {Toronto,  1996).  He  is  also  the- 
recipient  of  the  1993  Trillium  Award  and  the 
U of  T Alumni  Association  Faculty  Award  for 
excellence  in  teaching  and  research. 


Donald  Sutherland 


Considered  Canada’s  best-known  film 

actor  and  acclaimed  internationally,  Donald 
Sutherland  has  more  than  90  film  roles  to  his 
credit,  from  The  Dirty  Dozen  to  Eye  of  the  Needle 
as  well  as  Altman’s  M*A*S*H,  Fellini’s  Casanova, 
Bertolucci’s  1 900  and  Bedford’s  Ordinary  People. 

Bom  in  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  Sutherland 
graduated  from  Victoria  College  in  1958.  He  had 
never  seen  a play  before  his  first  acting  role  in 
Thurber’s  The  Male  Animal  at  U ofT’s  Hart  House 
Theatre.  He  went  on  to  study  in  Britain  and  acted 
on  the  London  stage  and  is  today  known  as  an 
actor  who  assumes  a wide  range  of  roles  on  the 
condition  that  they  might  intrigue,  inspire  or 
provoke  his  audiences. 

He  has  won  a Genie  award  for  acting  and  been 
named  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada.  He  has 
also  received  a Chevalier  of  le  vin  de  Bordeaux  and 
been  named  an  officer  of  the  Ordre  des  Arts  et 
Lettres  by  the  government  of  France. 


Joseph  Tanenbauiv 


Joseph  Tanenbaum  is  one  of  Canada’s 

leading  businessmen  and  philanthropists.  A 
distinguished  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  Tanenbaum  and  his 
wife  Toby  have  generously  supported  Canadian 
cultural  and  arts  organizations  including  the 
Canadian  Opera  Company,  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  and  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  They 
made  the  largest  single  gift  to  any  cultural  insti- 
tution in  Canada  by  donating  the  Gregory  XV 
marble  bust  by  Bernini  to  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  on  May  5, 1998.  Tanenbaum’s  support  of 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  includes  the  recent  es- 
tablishment of  the  Joey  and  Toby  Tanenbaum 
Gallery  of  Byzantine  Art,  formally  opened  in  June 
1997.  He  has  also  been  a supporter  of  the  Canadian 


Psychiatric  Research  Foundation  and  the 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences  Centre. 

Tanenbaum  continues  to  be  an  active  alumnus 
at  the  University  ofToronto  — he  contributed  sig- 
nificantly towards  the  endowment  of  the  two 
Bahen-Tanenbaum  chairs  in  civil  engineering  and 
most  recently  underwrote  the  cost  of  installing 
air-conditioning  in  Convocation  Hall. 

Among  his  many  honours  for  his  achievements 
as  a businessman  and  supporter  of  the  arts, 
Tanenbaum  has  received  the  Roy  A.  Phinnemore 
Accident  Prevention  Award,  the  Arbor  Award 
(University  ofToronto),  the  Commander’s  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of 
Malta,  the  Montblanc  de  la  Culture  Award  in 
Canada  and  the  Ontario  Association  of  Art 
Galleries  Partners  Award.  He  was  the  Negev 
Dinner  Honouree  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  in 
1994  and  was  made  a member  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1996.  He  is  currently  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Jay-M  Enterprises  Limited,  Jay-M 
Holdings  Limited  and  Loc  Pipe  Incorporated. 


Rose  Wolfe 


IN  HER  SIX  YEARS  AS  CHANCELLOR  AT  THE 
University  of  Toronto  Rose  Wolfe  bestowed 
honours  on  many  exceptional  individuals,  now  she 
is  being  recognized  for  her  own  remarkable  career. 

Wolfe  has  dedicated  her  life  to  community 
activism.  After  graduating  from  U of  T with  a 
BA  in  1938  and  a diploma  in  social  work  in  1939, 
she  worked  at  a number  of  social  service  agencies 
in  Toronto.  Since  then  her  volunteer  commitments 
have  enriched  countless  educational,  religious, 
cultural  and  social  welfare  organizations. 

Among  other  affiliations  Wolfe  is  a director  of 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  a former  member  of  the 
boards  of  the  Banting  Research  Institute  and  the 
McMichael  Canadian  Art  Collection.  She  was  the 
first  woman  president  of  the  Toronto  Jewish 
Congress  and  remains  an  officer  of  the  Ontario  re- 
gion Canadian  Jewish  Congress.  In  1992  she  received 
the  Order  of  Ontario  for  her  longtime  public  service. 

Before  becoming  chancellor  in  1991  Wolfe  was 
a member  of  Governing  Council  from  1975  to  1981 
and  sat  on  several  university  committees.  She  is  now 
the  fourth  visitor  at  Massey  College  and  honorary 
co-chair  of  the  U ofT  fundraising  campaign. 


Lotfi  Zadeh 


OVER  THE  PAST  30  YEARS  LOTFI  ZaDEH  OF 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  has 
developed  innovative  set  and  logic  theories  that 
have  revolutionized  the  fields  of  computer  sci- 
ence and  engineering  and  led  to  the  concept  of  hy- 
brid intelligent  systems.  His  theories  around  soft 
computing  and  “fuzzy  logic”  originally  met  with 
considerable  scepticism,  but  Zadeh’s  determination 
proved  his  critics  wrong.  His  theories  have  since 
inspired  a major  paradigm  shift  in  the  study  of  un- 
certainty management  and  he  is  recognized  around 
the  world  as  the  father  of  fuzzy  logic  theory. 

These  new  theories  provide  a methodology  for 
computing  with  words  rather  than  numbers  and 
form  the  basis  for  a rapidly  growing  field  with  a 
wide  variety  of  applications  ranging  from 
consumer  products  and  industrial  systems  to 
traffic  control,  portfolio  management  and 
biomedical  instrumentation. 

Zadeh  joined  UC  Berkeley  in  1959.  He  served 
as  chair  of  the  department  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  computer  sciences  from  1963  to  1968. 
He  has  received  numerous  international  awards  in 
recognition  of  his  development  of  fuzzy  logic  in- 
cluding the  Honda  Prize  in  1989,  the  1995  Medal 
of  Honour  from  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers  and  the  prestigious  Okawa 
Prize  for  1996. 
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